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CH of the Journal of the Gypsy-Lore 

Society for July-October, 1946 (Con- 
stable, Edinburgh), has been contributed by 
foreign gypsies, who describe conditions past 
and present in their respective countries, and 
express their views thereon. Sweden, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Latvia and New York (with 
seven photographic plates of the Hungarian 
coppersmiths in that city), are thus repre- 
sented. The article on Germany, by a 
Hungarian gypsy novelist and _ linguist, 
depicts the recent reign of terror which de- 
prived the race of between 11,000 and 14,000 
of its members in one night at Ausschwitz. 
Britain’s contribution consists of recollec- 
tions by Victoria Lee, the fortune-teller. 
Indian gypsies, Tolstoyan gypsies, a Serbio- 
Bosnian folk-tale, two philological papers, 
and a review of a Life of the Rev. George 
Bramwell Evans, known to radiophils as 
“Romany,” are further notable features of 
an excellent number. 


‘THE Trustees of the South African Library 

have just published the first two num- 
bers of a new quarterly Bulletin. Its objects 
are: to publish notes, original articles and 
bibliographies about the wealth of printed 
and manuscript material in the Library, 
both of general and Africana interest; to 
print or reprint works or parts of works in 
the Library that are not easily accessible; to 
describe new accessions of interest, and 
draw attention to gaps in the Library’s col- 
lections that need to be filled; and to record 
the output of South African literature of all 
kinds, in all languages, by printing lists of 
Material added by copyright and other 
Means to the Africana Collections at the 
Library. 


The Library was founded in 1818, and its 
basic collection, the von-Dessin Collection, 
was actually brought together in the mid- 
eighteenth century and left “to the nation 
as a nucleus of a public library.” Its 
origins, so far as Dominion libraries go, are 
quite ancient, and the Library has, in effect, 
a remarkably interesting history, which has 
yet to be written. 

Succeeding numbers of the Bulletin will 
be published in March, June, September and 
December at 5s. per annum, or ls. 6d. per 
single copy ($1 and 30 cents respectively in 
Canada and the United States). Intending 
subscribers should write to the Secretary, 
South African Library, Cape Town. 


‘THE commencement of the B.B.C.’s Third 

Programme broadcast of a modernised 
version of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ is the 
second recent instance of a remarkable re- 
vival of interest in Geoffrey Chaucer. A 
little more than two months ago H. L. 
Hitchins’ version of the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ 
for modern readers was published by John 
Murray and was immediately reprinted to 
supply an enormous demand. Chaucer’s 
frankness, his unbiassed and humorous 
acceptance of people as he found them are 
very much to the taste of modern readers, 
and it is to the credit of Mr. Hitchins, that, 
unlike many earlier revisers, he has not re- 
written Chaucer, but only clarified the 
more obscure points of language, thus pre- 
serving all the original flavour. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Volume cxcii. of ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ will be a yearly volume, not 
a six-monthly. It will consist of the 
26 fortnightly parts to be issued during 
1947 and one subject index. No 
charge will be made for the subject 
index, and it will be distributed with 
the last part of the Volume. To con- 
form to this alteration the prices for 
the 1947 issues have been adjusted as 
follows :— 


Subscription for 26 consecutive num- 
bers and subject index, £1 12s. 6d., 
post free. 

Binding Case, 3s. 4d., post free. 

— Copy, 1s. 3d., including subject 
index. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


“WHEN GAY TOMBS ARE ROBBED.” 
A DISCOVERY AT THORNTON, BUCKS. 


BEFORE the altar in the church at Thorn- 

ton, Bucks, on the floor of the eastern 
bay of the nave, which now forms the 
sanctuary, lies the brass of Robert Ingleton 
and his three wives, six sons and ten daugh- 
ters, distinguished by its unique quadruple 
canopy which has caused it to be many 
times illustrated in books and journals de- 
voted to the subject of monumental brasses.1 
Robert Ingleton was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Edward IV, acquired the 
manor and advowson of Thornton in 1464, 
and died in 1472. 


When Browne Willis was writing his 
‘Hundred of Buckingham,’ 1755, he exam- 
ined and described the brass: “ in the middle 
of the Area of the Chancel stands a very 
handsome Altar Tomb of Stone, the Top of 
grey Marble, and inlaid with Brass; and 
there on, under four several Arches these 
Arms and Portraitures ...” His descrip- 
tion agrees with what we now see except 
that he mistook the Wandesford lion for a 
griffin in the second quarter of the Ingleton 
shield, and the sword of Kilpeck for a dag- 
ger in the shield of Dymock; he also calls 
the flaming tuns of Ingleton “ fire balls.” He 
copies the inscription “on a Brass Tablet ” 
which still remains, extending the Latin con- 
tractions, but failing to recognise the 7 in 
the Arabic numerals of the date, 1472; and 
he adds another inscription, now missing, 
“round the Verge, in Brass, in good Part 
defaced.” As he professes to cite it as “it 
was when entire” he must have seen some 
earlier record of it. Its value for us is that 
it describes Ingleton as a lawyer, “ juris 
peritus,” and includes the Christian names 
and order of his three wives, Margaret, 
Clemens and Isabella. 

Willis then goes on to describe the table- 
tomb on which the slab with its brasses 
rested, beginning at the west end and going 
to south, east and north. Each face had 


| 


1 Stephenson, ‘List of Monumental Brasses,’ p. 50. | Ann Drayton. 


arched niches with figures holding shields, 
two at each end, seven on each side. Willis 
calls them “children,” “a female child,” 
“a male child,” “a man,” “a woman”; he 
blazons the arms on the eighteen shields, 
except three “ defaced,” and adds to each a 
name which in some instances he asserts to 
be “ subscribed ” over the head of the figure 
or on the shield. 


West end “two Children,” with shields, 


1. Quarterly Ist and 4th Ingilton. 2nd and 
3rd Three griffins’ heads erased. 
2. Defaced. 

As the brass shows, the quartering repre- 
sents a second coat of Ingleton, crusilly 
fitchy with three griffins’ heads. 

South side, 


1. Female child with Semee de crescents a 
lion rampant, Margaret Ingilton. 

2. Male child with Argent a crass voided 
between four crosslets fitche gules, 
Thomas Billyng. 

3. Female child with Three lions passant. 
Overall a bend gules, Kateryn Billyng. 

4. Male child with Vaire a fess gules, 
Thomas Dinton. 

5. Male child with Argent three wolves 
passant sable quartering Ermine a bor- 
dure sable, Thomas Lovet. 

6. Male child with Three lions passant 
guardant, Robert Dymock. 

7. Male child with Ingilton quarterly, with 
a label gules, John Ingilton. 

The Lovet quartering is for Turville. 
East end, “ man and woman,” with shields, 
1. Defaced, ‘* Sir R——.” 

2. “Ingleton’s arms,” “ M.I.” 

Presumably the initials refer to Margaret, 
first wife of Robert Ingleton. 

North side, 

1. Male child with Defaced, Bernard 
Brokas. 

2. Male child with Within a bordure a 
chevron quartering Within a bordure two 
bars engrailed, Thomas FitzWilliam. 

3. Female child with Quarterly 1st A cross 
gules2 2nd A bend. “3rd A bend. 4th 


2 Should be a cross engrailed, Drayton, quarter- 
ing Prayers and Cranford; Thomas Lovett 
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A chief indented. Anne Lovet. 
Male child with A bend between six 
fleurs de lis, Robard Tillet. 

Male child with Checque argent and 
gules a canton ermine, John Reynes. 
Male child with Checque or and azure a 
fesse frette, John Cheyne. 

Male child with Ermine on a chevron 
gules three fleurs de lis, Clemens Ingil- 


ton. 

By 1806 when Lysons published the first 
volume of ‘ Magna Britannia’ the tomb and 
the chancel containing it had alike been 
pulled down. A writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1801 implies that this was done 
when the dilapidated building was restored 
a few years previously by Thomas Sheppard 
who had married in 1774, Elizabeth, only 
child of the Rev. Dr. Cotton by Hester 
Maria, daughter and heir of Sir Charles 
Tyrrill Bt. of Thornton, and had come into 
the estate and advowson on the death of 
her mother in 1778. f 

It was said by old people in the neighbour- 
hood that parts of the destroyed building 
had been set up in the grounds of the manor 
house, as was done when the old church at 
Nuneham, Oxon., was pulled down at about 
the same time. The Mother Superior of the 
Convent now occupying the premises having 
given permission, a search was made last 
year and in a remote corner of the gardens, 
in a shrubbery overgrown with thorns and 
briers like the domain of the Sleeping Prin- 
cess, was discovered a ruinous grotto, built 
under a hollow pyramid of rubble, paved 
with medieval encaustic tiles from the 
church, and, inset in its walls, the ends and 
sides of a stone table-tomb, its arched niches 
still containing their shield-bearing figures. 
The arms on four or five of the shields were 
still partly legible, and this, with their num- 
ber, two at each end and seven on each side, 
made it clear that here, in this Shenstonian 
retreat which more than most of its kind 
justified Dr. Johnson’s sarcasm that “‘a 
grotto is a very pleasant place—for a toad,” 
was the “very handsome Altar Tomb” 
described by Browne Willis. 

The figures, each about fifteen inches tall, 
stand on low pedestals with Perpendicular 
moldings under ogee canopies with finials, 
between thin buttresses on high bases, 
capped with tall finials, like those on the 
contemporary tomb of the Duchess of Suf- 
folk at Ewelme. But besides the shield- 


bearers there are at each end of the tomb 
two narrower niches with images of saints. 
St. Peter, with book and keys, and a female 
saint, perhaps St. Catherine, at one end, St. 
Margaret, with staff and* dragon, and a 
fourth saint, possibly the Baptist, at the 
other. The shield-bearers are certainly not 
“children” and their sex is indeterminate 
for they are uniformly dressed in adong gar- 
ment like a surplice or albe, covering the 
feet, with a round cap or a fillet from be- 
neath which long curly hair floats horizon- 
tally, like sprays of foliage. But that they 
have neither wings nor amices they would 
be taken for the shield-bearing angels that 
stand in uniform series around so many 
tombs of the period, e.g. at Ewelme and 
Tong. They are possibly to be regarded as 
bedesmen, though they have no beads or 
other indications of their character. There 
are no traces of the names that Willis implies 
accompanied the figures on the tomb, and 
there is no obvious space upon it where such 
an unusual feature could possibly have been 
inscribed. It rather looks as if Willis were 
writing at second hand from information 
given him by some one who had added the 
names to his description or sketch of the 
tomb. 

On a shield at the end of one side the 
fretty fesse of Cheyne is clearly discernible; 
next it is a shield with a red fesse, apparently 
that of Marmion, which Willis labels 
“Thomas Dinton,” and next again a shield 
with a red chevron, no doubt that of Canti- 
lupe, once bearing leopards’ faces flowering. 
At one end of the other side is a shield with 
faint traces of a cross, Billing, and next to it 
clear traces of the checkers and quarter of 
Reynes. Unfortunately these positions, as 
will be observed, do fot correspond in any 
instance with the order in Willis’s account. 
And, while most of the names that he gives 
agree with the arms and with the genealogi- 
cal evidence, some of them are either inac- 
curate or inexplicable; Robard Tillet, for 
example, is obviously Robert Fisseles or 
Fitz Elis of Waterperry, d. 1470, whose 
daughter and heir, Margery, married 
Thomas Billing and was mother of Sibyl, 
wife of George Ingleton, son and heir of 
Robert; Thomas Dinton does not occur in 
any of the pedigrees, and the arms ascribed 
to him are those of Marmion which, as a 
quartering of Dymock, representing the 
Championship of England, might be ex- 
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pected to appear on the tomb; if the M of 
Marmion were obliterated the name in black 
letter could easily be read as “ dinton.” 

The shield labelled “Thomas FitzWil- 
liam” bears quartered coats which seem to 
be intended for those of the Empson family; 
lastly, it is not clear why the Giffard lions in 
the shield of Katherine Giffard of Twyford, 
wife of Sir Thomas Billing, C.J., and mother 
of Thomas, should be debruised by a 
bendlet, nor why Robert Dymock should 
be given three uncrowned leopards instead 
of his two crowned lions passant. However, 
as the accompanying pedigree will show, 
almost all the shields recorded by Willis are 
those of families connected with the Ingle- 
tons by marriage and which might natur- 
ally be represented on the tomb of Robert. 
They refer to his three wives, Margaret 
Dymock, Clemens Beaumont, and Isabel 
Cantilupe, his daughter, Margaret Cheyne, 
his grand-daughter, Agnes Reynes, his 
daughter-in-law, Sibyl Billing, wife of 
his son George, her sister Joan, 2nd wife of 
Thomas Lovett, his first wife, Anne Dray- 
ton, his father-in-law, Thomas Billings, two 
wives, Margaret FitzEllis and Margaret 
Brocas, and his (Billing’s) mother, Katherine 
Gifford, wife of Sir Thomas Billing. 

There is a pedigree of Ingleton in Misc. 
Gen. et Her. 5th Series, vol. 9, p. 98, Sept. 
1935, corrected and supplemented by evi- 
dence in the ‘ History of Parliament,’ I, p. 
76, and Parker’s ‘ Architectural Guide,’ p. 
260, of Billing and Lovett in Chester Waters’ 
‘Chesters of Chicheley, I, 42, 48, of 
Cheyne in the ‘ Visitations of Bucks 3, of 


3 Harl. Soc., Iviii, p. 153. 


Reynes in Lipscomb, IV, 104, and of 
Dymock in ‘ D.N.B.’ and the ‘ Visitation of 
Lincolnshire, though these do not affiliate 
Margaret Dymock, Ist wife of Robert Ingle- 
ton. A short pedigree of Robert’s 3rd 
wife, Isabel Cantilupe, is given in Misc. 
Gen. Her.; of his 2nd wife, Clemens, 
nothing is known; the arms on her shield 
are those of Beaumont of Yorkshire, borne 
also by the family of Lister through a mar- 
riage with Beaumont of Whitley.5; more 
information about her might explain the un- 
identified shield with the name Fitz- 
William, on her husband’s tomb. 

It is unfortunate that the surveyors of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments failed to unearth these relics forty 
years ago when the grotto and its contents 
must have been in a much better state with 
more of the shields legible. 

Now that they have been discovered and 
identified their preservation is an immediate 
problem for all concerned: the roof of the 
grotto is falling in on them and its door is 
off its hinges. The present owners are will- 
ing that they should be restored to the 
church, if the diocesan authorities so desire, 
or preserved in their present situation if 
funds can be raised for its repair—for, as a 
corporate body, they cannot themselves de- 
vote trust-money to such a purpose. This 
account is written in the hope that the vicis- 
situdes of these interesting relics will appeal 
not only to local readers but to those 
officially connected with organisations that 
exist for the purpose of safeguarding and 
preserving our historical monuments. 


4 Genealogist, iv, p. 19. 
5 Visitations Yorks, ed. Foster, p. 547. 


PEDIGREE ACCOUNTING FOR THE ARMS ON THE INGLETON TOMB. 


Robt. FitzEllis= 


Sir Thos. Gifford 


1. Margt. Dymock 


Billing =Margt. Brocas Robert Ingleton=2. Clemens Beaumont 
3 


| 3. Isabel Cantilupe 


| | 
Joan=Thos. Lovett Sibyl = George 


Anne Drayton 
Humphrey Tyrell= Jane d. and h. 


Robert = Anne Empson 


| | 
Charles = Margaret = John Cheyne 


Agnes = John Reynes 
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ANDREW MARVELL’S ‘ THE GARDEN." 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green Thought in a green Shade. (47-48) 
THESE lines in Andrew Marvell’s poem, 
‘The Garden,’ have been commented 
upon by many editors and critics, and have 
quite uniformly been interpreted as express- 
ing nature mysticism.! But it seems to me 
that if we take the phrase, “a green 
Thought,” to mean the amorous fancies of 
the lover who speaks the poem, inasmuch as 
the word “ green” often connoted “ love” 
in Marvell’s time; and that if we recognize 
the preposition “To” as implying com- 
parison as it does in line 16 ‘The 
Garden’ itself, and as it does throughout 
the poetry of Marvell’s contemporary, 
George Herbert, we shall achieve an inter- 
pretation that blends perfectly with the tenor 
and theme of the entire piece which the 
nature-mysticism interpretation does not. 
The first two stanzas treat general con- 
trasts between life as it is in the Garden and 
life as it is in the world outside. Men 
labour to win conventional kinds of success 
symbclized by the laurel, bay and palm, 
whereas the lover crowns himself with the 
“repose” of the Garden. Further, the 
sisters, “ Quiet” and “Innocence,” reside 
here, and their “Plants” will flourish 
“only among the Plants” of this “ delicious 
Solitude.” But in stanza III the lover nar- 
rows the theme of the superiority of life 
in the Garden to a consideration of the 
— kind of love which he experiences 
ere: 


Nor white nor red was ever seen 

So am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond Lovers, cruel as their Flame, 

Cut in these Trees their Mistress name. 
Little, Alas, they know, or heed, 

How far these Beauties Hers exceed! 


1 Cf. Andrew Marvell, ‘ Poems and Letters ’, ed. 


H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1927), I. 226; Pierre: 


Legouis, ‘ André Marvell, poete, puritain, patriote 
1621-1678 ’ (London, 1928), pp. 122 ff.; V. Sack- 
ville-West, ‘ Andrew Marvell’ (London, 1929), pp. 
35-38; William Empson, ‘“ Marvell’s Garden ”’, 
‘English Pastoral Poetry’ (New York, 1938), pp. 
119-45; M. C. Bradbrook and M. . Lloyd 
Thomas, ‘ Andrew Marvell’ (Cambridge, 1940), 
Pp. 61-62; M. C. Bradbrook, “‘ Marvell and the 
Poetry of Rural Solitude”, Review of English 
Studies, XVII (1941), 37-46); M. F. E. Rainbow, 
“Marvell and Nature,’”’ Durham University 
Journal, XXXVII (1944), 22-27. The “ green” of 
‘The Garden’ has inspired at least one piece of 
Nature fiction: Margaret Lynn, “A Green 
Thought ’’, The Atlantic Monthly, CX (September 
1912), pp. 366-74. 


By “ green ” the lover alludes to more than 
the Garden’s foliage. Indeed, he is at pains 
to be explicit about his meaning. “Green” 
is both “am’rous ” and “lovely.” It seems 
to him more worthy (“am’rous’”’)? of love 
than “red nor white °—the colours which 
to Marvell’s contemporaries meant the 
beauty of women;3 and it is “lovely,” 
that is, it pertains to love.4 Moreover, 
“green” is the colour of the Garden, and 
becomes linked in our minds with ‘ Inno- 
cence’ (st. II) which it traditionally repre- 
sents. In brief, the lover is playing upon a 
double signification of “green.” It is both 
the colour of love and the colour of inno- 
cence. He recognizes “this lovely green ” 
as the colour of the Eveless Garden: 

After a Place so pure, and sweet, 

What other Help could yet be meet! (59-60) 

In stanzas IV, V and VI the lover de- 
velops further the theme of the superiority 
of love in the Garden over love as he has 
known it in the world. In stanza IV, by a 
fantastic conceit, he reads into the stories of 
Apollo’ and Pan® his own desire to trans- 
form his failure in love into success when 
he says that these gods pursued the mortals, 
Daphne and Syrinx, in order to discover 
Poetry and Music.’ He ironically pictures 
himself as one who has chased “ mortal 
Beauty ” and “ Passions heat” only to find 
that the “best retreat” for him is this 


2 Cf. Edward Thompson, ed. ‘ Andrew Marvell’ 
Books of English Poetry), London, 
n.d.], p. 27. 

_3 Cf. Spenser, ‘An Hymne in Honovr of Beav- 
tie’, Il. 71-72; ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’, I, 2, 
80-100; ‘The Rape of Lucrecé, sts. I-X; and 
English poetry of the seventeenth century passim. 

Marvell treats this same theme of the superiority 
of “ green”’ over “red nor white” in ‘ Hortus’ 
(Il. 20-22). In ‘Young Love’ he contrasts love 
for innocence with that for “ Common Beauties ” 
(l. 9). Here: 

. . . fair Blossoms are too n 

Yet for Lust. but not for Love. (11-12) 
The themes of garden and innocence appear in 
Marvell’s ‘ — Appleton House, sts. Ixxxii- 
Ixxxxv. Cf. Lord Herbert, ‘ The Green-sickness 
Beauty ’, ll. 15-19, 

4 Cf. ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’, I, 2, 84: “ Green, 
indeed, is the colour of lovers”, and ‘ Henry V’, 
V, 2, 140-41: “ But, before God, Kate, I cannot 
look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, nor I 
have no cunning in protestation; only downright 
oaths, which I never use till urged, nor never break 
for urging.” 

5 Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses’, I, 548 ff. 

6 Thid., 1, 705 ff. : 

7 Cj. Cowley, ‘ The Spring’, ll. 23-24. 
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womanless Garden. In stanza V_ he! 
describes his pleasures in the Garden. He 
treats the Biblical story of the “ Apples ” and 
the “ Fall,” and implies that he himself is to 
be regarded as Adam. But he is “ Insnar’d 
with Flow’rs” rather than by Eve and the 
serpent,® and his “fall” is an innocent 
tumble “ on Grass ” rather than an epic fall 
like that of Adam. His snubbing of Eve is 
obviously a slight to his mistress. In stanza 
VI he discusses the effect of the Garden 
upon his “ Mind.” Because his “ Mind ” is 
unfettered by the inferior pleasures (“ from 
pleasure less ”) of ambition, society, and love 
of women it has gained the power to create 
“Worlds, and .-. . Seas” imaginatively 
richer than that reality which the mind 
ordinarily knows.1° And in the lines which 
speak of the annihilation of “a green 
Thought” the lover makes clear that his 
poetic inspiration, contrary to the Pet- 
rarchan tradition which he is mocking here, 
owes nothing to his mistress. As we have 
seen, literary usage in Marvell’s time gave 
to the word “ green” not only the meaning 
of innocence, but of its opposite, love or 
passion, as well. By playing upon the 
double meaning the lover is able in stanza 
VI to employ against his mistress the same 
word which in stanza III he so warmly 
approves of as the colour of this Eveless 
paradise. Here, he uses “green” in a sense 
similar to that of “red nor white” which 
he compared unfavourably with it in stanza 
III. However we regard “a green Thought ” 
we must agree, since his “ Mind” annihi- 
lates it, that the lover does not esteem it as 
he does “this lovely green” of the earlier 
' stanza.1! But let us examine some other uses 
of this word by Marvell and his con- 
temporaries. 


8 Contrast Donne, ‘ Twicknam Garden’; and 
cf. Celeste T. Wright, “Something More About 
Eve”, Studies in Philology, XLI (1944), 156-68. 

9 It is interesting to note that Cupid is absent 
from the Garden. In ‘ Hortus’, Marvell’s Latin 
counterpart to ‘ The Garden’, though Cupid is 
present, he is without power: 


Hic Amor, exutis crepidatus inambulat alis, 
Enerves arcus, & stridula tela reponens, 
Invertitque faces, nec se cupit usque timeri. (32-34) 


10 Cf. Earl Daniels, ‘The Art of Reading 


Poetry ’ (New York, 1941), p. 264. 
11 [But the “Mind” does not annihilate the “ green 


Thought ”: it annihilates “all that’s made” to 
“a green Thought.” 


But see note 15.—Ep.] 


Marvell’s only other combination of the 
words “green” and “ thought” is in ‘ The 
Mower’s Song "—a poem in which “ green ” 
is clearly used to imply passionate themes. 
The Mower’s “ Mind” sees his “ Hopes” 
for Juliana’s love reflected “in the green- 
ness of the Grass.” This reminds us that 
“green ” is the colour of hope as well as of 
love and of innocence, and hints at the 
notion of a “green gown.” In the last 


' stanza the Mower speaks of his “ thoughts 


more green.” This can refer only to his 
“Hopes” for Juliana’s love. But Juliana 
mows down his “Thoughts” just as he 
mows down the “Grass,” and the green 
“ Meadows” are to be the “ Heraldry” on 
the “ Tomb ” of the disdained Mower. Yet 
had Juliana returned his love the Mower 
might well have composed a nuptial song, 
and have fitted the same words into a 
pattern of nuptial implications as one of 
contemporaries, Robert Herrick, 
id: 
By the bride’s eyes, and by the teeming life 
Or her green hopes, we charge ye, that no strife, 
Farther than gentleness tends, get place _ 
Among ye, striving for her lace.12 

Moreover, the anonymous play, ‘The 
Raigne of K. Edward the Third’ (1596), 
further illuminates Marvell’s phrase. King 
Edward says to Lodowick: 

Then in the sommer arber sit by me, 

Make it our counsel house or cabynet: 

Since greene our thoughts, greene be the 

conuenticle, 

Where we will ease vs by ete ie them. 

(II, 1, 61-64) 

The “ green conuenticle ” is the shady arbor 
where the two retire. The king requires 
Lodowick to make verses for him which he 
intends to present to the Countess of Salis- 
bury to gain her favour. The “greene... 
thoughts” which Lodowick’s verses must 
express are, as King Edward explains to him, 
thoughts of love, of the countess’s beauty, 
and of the king’s heart-sickness and 
languishment—in short, the themes of 
Petrarchism. 

Finally, the repetition of the word 
“green” for a third time in ‘ The Garden’ 
itself im the same line with “a green 
Thought” in the phrase, “a green Shade,” 


12 ‘A Nuptiall Song; or, Epithalamie on Sir 
Clipseby Crew and his Lady’ ll. 81-84, Com- 
pare popular expressions such as “ green 
jealousy,” and ‘“‘green-eyed monster,” 
jealousy. 
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recalls the care which Marvell took in 
stanza Ill to clarify his intention by defining 
“green” as “am’rous” and “lovely.” 

Now, in stanza VI, to “green’s” repeated 
use we respond with the “‘ am’rous ” associa- 


tions which-he artfully combined with it in 


stanza III. “ A green Shade ” is a very spot 
for love, and bitterly reminds the disdained 
lover again of his mistress, but this time in 
terms of “ yee thoughts * instead of “ red 
and white.! 

If we translate the phrase, “a green 
Thought,” as “a thought of love”; and if 
we round out the sense of “To” until it 
means “ in the likeness of ” or “ comparable 
to” which seventeenth-century poetic prac- 
tice regarding “to” warrants our doing,!4 
then the couplet can construed: 
“Destroying all that is similar to, or is sug- 
gestive of, a thought or rendezvous of love.” 
This interpretation is in keeping with the 
lover’s pose of aloofness towards his 
mistress, and with his preference for the 
state of ’guileless love which he enjoys in the 


13 In connection with Marvell’s unusual interest 
in “ green ” cf. Holbrook Jackson, ‘ The Eighteen 
Nineties’ (Pelican Books, 1939), p. 125; * Oscar 
Wilde had referred to this taste as ‘that curious 
love of green which in individuals is always the 
sign of subtle artistic temperament, and in nations 
is said to denote a laxity if not a decadence of 
morals’. I list all the examples of “ ome ” in 
Marvell’s poetry: Pag a Drop of rs 1 23; 

‘Eyes and Tears’, ‘ Bermudas ,’ A 
Dialogue between’ *Soul and Body, 
‘Young Love’, 1. 11: ‘ The Unfortunate Lover ’, 
1. 4; ‘The Gallery ’, i. 55; ‘The Picture of Little 
T.C. ina Prospect of Flowers ’, *, 1.3; ‘The Mower 
feat Gardens’, 1. 27; ; Damon the Mower ’, 

‘ The re Song ’, ll. 3, 26; ‘ The Gar- 


den 18, 48 (twice): the Hill and- 
Grove at Bill- sig 
House’, Il. 339, 390, “484, 


‘Fleckno, an Priest at Rome ’, 
“An Horatian Ode Fag Cromwell’s Return from 
Ireland ’, 1. 94; ‘Two Songs at the Marriage of 
the Lord Fauconberg and the Lady 
well’, 1. 71; ‘ Britannia and Rawlegh 


14 There is an example of this in stanza = of 
‘The Garden’ itself where, to round out the 
thought of the closing couplet, we introduce the 
idea of ‘“ compared” before “To this delicious 
Solitude.” For other elliptical uses of “to” cf. 
George Herbert. . 


[Our esiuliites gave four examples from 
Herbert: “a house built to thy mind,” “I should 
grow to fruit or shade,” “Adam did not know To 
sinne,” “Some . grow To a plague.” We be- 


lieve that no one will read them in his sense. We 
invite him to write again on Herbert’s “ elliptical 
uses of to,”—Ep.] 


Garden over that love which he has ex- 
perienced in the world. The Garden, by 
virtue of its immaculateness, heals his 
wounded vanity by providing pleasures 
which do not involve women, and its heal- 
ing effects finally empower his “ Mind” to 
annihilate all thought of the mistress who 
has scorned him.45 He enjoys the “ Place ” 
because there he is free from all thought of 
unrequited passion. 


WILLIAM R. ORwWEN. 
University of Rochester, U.S.A. 


15 If we regard “a green Thought” as an 
expression of nature mysticism, we must give to 
the sense of “ reducing”’, “ con- 

sidering ’’, “ transforming.” Further, we must 
give to the yrs. of “ Annihilating ”’, the phrase, 

‘all that’s made”, an arbitrary sense of “all 
material reality.” I quote Margoliouth’s note on 
these lines: 

Annihilating . . : Thought may be taken as 
meaning either ‘ “reducing the whole material 
world to nothing material, ie., to a green 
thought”, or “ considering the whole material 
world as of no value compared to a green 
thought.” (Op. cit.) 

But with Matgcliouths the let can 
be translated as “ the lover’s ‘ Min uces — 
that it has just created to a green thought”, 

that “ his ‘Mind’ considers all that it has "ust 
created as of no more value than a green tho t.” 
In either case the phrase, “a green Thought”’, 
lacks an interpretation. 


NOTES ON THE ‘SEASONS FOR 
FASTING.’ 


THE ‘Seasons for Fasting,’ 230 lines of 

exhortating Old English verse, is our 
latest pre-Conquest poem to be discovered 
and printed. Its first known manuscript 
was Cotton MS. Otho B. xi, and this 
perished except for some small fragments in 
the disastrous fire in the Cottonian Library 
in 1731. The poem from then on was 
known only from its first seven lines printed 
by Humphrey Wanley in his ‘Catalogus 
Historico-criticus * (Oxford 1705), p. 219. 
But in recent years a paper transcript of the 
MS. made by Laurence Nowell in 1562 has 
come to light and is now the property of the 
British Museum as Additional MS. 43,703.1 
From the transcript a careful edition of the 
poem was printed in 1942 by Professor E. 


1 See Robin Flower, “‘ Laurence Nowell and a 
Recovered Anglo-Saxon Poem,” British Museum 
Quarterly VIII (1934), 130-132. A separate edition 
of the poem by Dr. Flower has been announced 
for some years. 
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V. K. Dobbie,? who has done in a thorough 
and exemplary fashion the pioneer work on 
the text. The transcript in general makes a 
fairly accurate text, and in particular pre- 
serves a stanzaic pattern mostly in units of 
eight lines, a feature not seen with such 
regularity elsewhere in Old English verse. 
The following short notes on lines 23, 40, 
44, 70, 85, 173, 175 and 206 f., cover some 
points where the text remains obscure and a 
final solution does not seem to have been 
reached. ‘ 

Line 23a, referring to the Jews’ treatment 
of Christ, runs: (on beam setton and to 
byrgenne) gedemdon. This half-line is 
clearly incomplete in the transcript text, and 
has been starred as a lacuna in Dobbie’s 
edition. In his note, p. 195, he says “an 
adjective (or adverb) alliterating in d— 
is missing” and suggests deadne, deopne or 
dierne, any of which would qualify byr- 
genne. An equal possibility is that a noun 
has dropped out, and the original reading 
was dryhtne gedemdon or more likely dome 
gedemdon, compare line 86: pas Pe us boca 
dom peodlic demed. The similarity in form 
and meaning between dome, instrumental 
“ by their judgment, decree,” and gedemdon, 
“they judged, sentenced, condemned,” 
would perhaps help to explain why dome 
has been dropped. 

Lines 40 f. are (Nu we herian sceolan . . .) 
deorne dedfruman, him do geara gerim | 
almesdedum ure gefyllan. Dobbie in his 
text leaves out the word do and so produces 
the meaning, p. 195, “and fulfil for him 
(that is, God) our count of years with alms- 
giving.” This change seems clearly wrong 
in that it completely spoils the alliteration of 
line 40. A simple solution would be the 
reading dogera gerim, “ count of days,” com- 
pare the Old English verse ‘ Menologium’ 
96: dogera rimes. 

Line 44b: mid Anglum, is another starred 
lacuna. The context runs: and we pa 
mearce sceolan | heoldan higefeste mid 
Anglum, and stresses that the seasons for 
fasting, established first by Moses with the 
Israelites and then by Gregory in Rome, 
must be upheld here in England. The 
omitted word, needed for the alliteration, 
looks like her, “here, in this country,” be- 


2* The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems,’ New York 
(Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, a Collective Edition, 
vol. VI), introduction pp. xcii-xciv, text pp. 98-104, 
notes on the text pp. 194-198. 


fore mid Anglum; compare ‘ Menologium’ 
98: on Brytene her. 

Line 70b: (on Pam monbe . . .) Pe man 
September genemneé, is again a clear lacuna. 
This line ends a section of eight lines with 
a phrase expressly parallel to those for other 
seasons of fasting already mentioned, 49f: 
Pe man Martius | geond Romwara rice 
nemned, 60: Pentecostenes deg preostas 
nemnad, and 62: pe man Iunius gearum 
nemde. Here in 70, another word is again 
needed to complete the alliteration; it might 
well be the instrumental sode, “in truth,” 
or perhaps better sange, “in song,” taken 
from 64 just previously, beorhtum sange. 

Line 85 reads: (nan is on eorpan, butan 
hine an (= on] gebreatige,) pe mot het 
obbe wet @rur pingan. The reference is to 
the need for a strict observance of Ember 
day fasts until after the service at the hour 
of none (emb pa nigoban tid, line 83). 
Dobbie’s comment, p. 196, is not very 
illuminating: ‘As they stand in the MS., 
these lines are not entirely clear, but there 
is no reason for believing them to be cor- 
rupt.” Lack of clearness in a passage is as 
good a reason as any for assuming corrup- 
tion. Most of the obvious errors in this 
text arise from the transcriber’s having 
mistaken the forms of Anglo-Saxon con- 
sonant-letters (e.g., gewyrban for gewyrpan, 
16, be for we, 47, hegen for Pegen, 129) or 
from his careless handling of word-endings 
(sceold for sceolde, 8, weorce for weorc, 12, 
woruld for worulde, 30, ber for bere, 58, 
etc.). A clearer sense would be gained in 
line 85 by reading: pe mot at obbe wat 
erur picgan, “ (there is no one at all, unless 
illness attack him) who is permitted to re- 
ceive (partake of) food or drink before this 
time”; compare lines 182 f: and he na 
bruce | flesces oppe fyrna, pa las be he 
fah wese. 

Line 173b is another lacuna: ac he on 
hinder scrip, and pe halig (englas arfeste 
eghwer helpad), but the missing expression 
is not this time so easy to guess, because the 
alliteration is complete and only the general 
sense guides. The context has mentioned 
Christ’s victory in His temptation, and says 
that a man under similar attack from the 
devil may also be victorious by relying on 
God. The change to halige, nominative 
plural going with englas in the next line (or 
more fully halige pegnas or halige gastas 
in apposition to englas), seems the simplest 
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solution, with be as the accusative “ thee,” 


thee everywhere.” 
In line 175: gif bu dryhtnes her dedum 
fylgest, the verb fylgan requires a dative. 


‘ Dobbie keeps the transcript reading in his 


text, but in his note, p. 197, would prefer the 
dative singular dryhtne, “if you follow the 
Lord here with your deeds.” The previous 
section, lines 160 ff., mentions Christ’s 
temptation, and the present one, lines 168 ff., 
goes on to say that a man if so tempted may 
rely on heavenly forces for aid. It looks as 
if dryhtnes dedum is adequate enough as a 
reference back to Christ’s actions when 
faced with Satan, “if you follow here the 
deeds of the Lord,” that is, imitate what 
Christ did then. 

At lines 206 f. the transcript runs: drince 
he him pet drofe duge hlutter be water of 
wege pet is wuldres lare. Dobbie, p. 197, 
calls this “ meaningless” and in his text, p. 
104, introduces an extensive emendation 
which he says “seems to be the only way 
of producing any sense at all”: 

drince he him pet drofe odde pet deghulttre 
, weter of wege, pet is wuldres lare. 

This makes good sense, “let him drink the 
muddy or the day-clear water from the 
stream, this is the teachings of heaven (or, 
glorious teachings).” The emendation is 
most ingenious, but seems to me open 
to two main objections. Firstly, it is too 
elaborate: it involves the adding of two 
words, odde pet, the altering of two more, 
duge hlutter to daeghluttre, and the omitting 
of one other word, be in 207, all told an 
alarmingly large number of changes in so 
Short a passage. Secondly, it involves a 
scarcely warranted addition to the bearing of 
the context. The previous lines of this sec- 
tion, 200 ff., refer to the priest who falls 
short in his own works but must yet be fol- 
lowed in what he teaches by all who seek 
righteousness. The lines say that a bad 
priest's teaching must have good in it which 
is to be followed, but they do not say that 
such teaching has both indifferent and good 
in it (muddy and clear water) or that both of. 
these are to be followed. The only clear 
implication from the context is that a bad 
priest’s teaching is still not to be rejected by 
the earnest believer. I therefore propose a 
slighter change from the transcript reading: 

drince he him pet drofe, duge hlutter 
Swe weter of wege; pet is wuldres lare, 


| with a single alteration, pe in 207 to swe, met 
_ “and the holy glorious angels shall keep | 


with as an occasional by-form of swa, “so, 
as, like” (compare Riddle, 15, 4: swylce 
sue). The meaning would then be: “let 
him drink the muddy (water, understood 
from what follows), it may serve pure (that 
is, as to its purity) as does.water from a 
stream; it is the teachings of heaven.” The 
sense then comes naturally from the con- 
text: a bad priest’s teachings are not to be 
rejected, though muddy (clouded with im- 
perfections) their essential purity is as effica- 
cious as stream water since they are divinely 
inspired. An alternative reading might be 
suggested: dugebe hlutter | weter of wege, 
simply transposing the troublesome pe of 
line 207 and translating “let him drink 
water, (which is) muddy and yet pure for 
sustenance, from th estream which is the 
teachings of heaven”; compare then 
* Andreas,’ 311-313: 

Nafast pe to frofre on farodstrete 

hlafes wiste ne hlutterne 

drync to dugode ? 
where the Greek has &:atpod¢nv “ food, sus- 
tenance.” But this rather exceptional 
meaning for dugud could hardly be admitted 
into the ‘Seasons for Fasting’ on the 
strength of one parallel which shows strong 
contextual colouring, and the first reading 
suggested seems to give at least adequate 
sense with the minimum of alteration. 

By way of conclusion a short comment 
may be made on a structural problem in the 
poem. Dobbie in his account of its literary 
background, p. xcii, declares that the intro- 
ductory portion, lines 1-38 (that is, the first 
five stanzaic sections), is “somewhat dis- 
organized,” by which he seems to imply 
either that it has no adequate connection 
with the main part of the poem, the detailed 
account of the Lent and Ember fasts, or 
that it lacks continuity within itself. These 
introductory sections mention (1) Moses was 
the leader and law-giver of the Israelites, 
lines 1-8; (2) the Israelites inspired by Moses 
worked God’s will for a time and so 
flourished, 9-16; (3) later they changed for 
the worse and condemned Christ to death, 
though He rose again the third day, 17-24; 
(4) four fasts have been observed in remem- 
brance of Christ, 25-30; then (5) as though 
resuming from the end of the third section, 
line 24, the writer again relates that Christ 
rose, adding that He ascended into heaven 
and so may all who follow His teachings. 
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It is noticeable that lines 25-30, which 
Dobbie sets off in his text as the fourth sec- 
tion, are two lines short of any other section 
as far as line 223 (after which the poem ends 
incomplete in the present copy, with only 
six and a half lines of a section presumably 
not finished off by some earlier transcriber). 
To this remarkable regular pattern the one 
other exception is lines 111-119, which form 
a section of nine lines instead of eight. The 
irregular length of the fourth section is there- 
fore exceptional but not entirely unparal- 
leled, and it seems more significant that this 
shorter secfion coincides with a slight break 
in continuity, because it mentions seasons 
for fasting before the historical preface is 
quite completed. It is possible that lines 
25-30 once belonged after line 38 and con- 
stituted the opening of the main portion of 
the poem, and also once consisted of the 
usual eight lines.- Much more likely, how- 
ever, the disorganised effect is inherent from 
the author, who at this juncture could not 
quite sustain his regular pattern of both 
thought and structure. The reference back 
in line 31 to the resurrection and the first 
word ac “ but,” give the impression of some- 
one trying to get back to his sequence of 
thought after a false continuation. In so far 
as this fourth section goes then, the charac- 
terising as “somewhat disorganized” is a 
fair comment. It hardly applies to the 
whole introductory matter, for there was a 
widespread traditional association of both 
Moses and Christ with the forty days of the 
Lenten fast: Moses fasted for this period on 
Sinai (Exodus xxxiv, 28), Christ likewise in 
the wilderness (Matthew iv, 2), and Christ 
also spent forty days in visiting His followers 
before His ascension (Acts i, 3). Bede writes 
that Egbert was accustomed to fast the 
forty days before Christ’s Nativity (‘ Eccle- 
siastical History,’ ILI, 27), and early Irish 
sources frequently allude to three forty-day 
periods of fasting in the year, the last or 
“winter Lent” being sometimes known as 
“corgus Moysi” or Moses’ Lent. More- 
over, in our poem itself the preliminary 
reference to Moses is twice made more ex- 
plicit by saying that he instituted a forty-day 
fast to celebrate the giving of the law, lines 
42 f. and 103 ff.; in the latter reference the 
idea is followed up, much as it is in the in- 


3 See Charles Plummer, ‘ Venerabilis Bede 
Historia,’ etc., II (Oxford, 1896), 198. 


troductory part, by bringing in both Elijah 
who fasted forty days on Mount Horeb 
(lines 120 ff., from I Kings xix, 8), and the 
temptation of Christ (lines 152 ff.). As far 
as line 38 in the poem the sequence of 


and only with one short passage, lines 25-30, 
which look like a false start for the body of 
the poem, need any real fault be found. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See ante p. 178, 204, 225). 
IV. 


LAMB did what he could to add to his in- 
come by writing for the newspapers, 
notably for the Morning Post. He found 
that the editor of this paper was rejecting 
everything that he did that was considerable 
in length, so he concentrated on the writing 
of paragraphs. This manufactory of jokes, 
at sixpence a time, was his “ supplementary 
livelihood,” he wrote in later years, “ that 
supplied us in every want beyond mere 
bread and cheese.” Engaged at the India 
House during the day, which he termed the 
morning, and in the evening sitting up until 
after midnight drinking with jolly com- 
panions, he rose at five in the morning, and 
not much later on dark mornings, in his 
effort to supplement his India House income. 
For some two months he made his con- 
scientious efforts, then he had to tell 
Manning, “I have given up two guineas a 
week at the ‘ Post,’ and regained my health 
and spirits, which were upon the wane. I 
grew sick, and Stuart unsatisfied. Ludisti 
satis, tempus abire est; I must cut 
closer, that’s all.” “I can scribble now at 
my heart’s Leisure, if I have an impulse,” he 
told Rickman, “ and tho’ I know I.speak as 
a fool, I am sure I can write better gratis. 
Say no more about it, I have weighed my 
loss and my gain, and I write Profit.” 
A few months later, in August, he and 
Mary enjoyed a great adventure. 
“T set out with Mary to Keswick,” he told 
Manning, “ without giving Coleridge any notice ; for 
my time being precious did not admit of it. He 


received us with all the hospitality in the world, 
and gave up his time to show us all the wonders of 


the country. He dwells upon a small hill by the 
side of Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite 


thought appears to be logically organised, . 
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enveloped on all sides by a net of mountains: great 
floundering bears and monsters they seemed, all 
couchant and asleep. We got in in the evening, 
travelling in a post-chaise from Penrith, in the midst 
of a gorgeous sunshine, which transmuted all the 
mountains into colours, purple, &c. &c. We thought 
we had got into Fairy Land. But that went off (as 
it never came again—while we stayed we had no 
more fine sunsets); and we entered Coleridge’s com- 
fortable study just in the dusk, when the mountains 
were all dark with clouds upon their heads. Such 
an impression I never received from objects of sight 
before, nor do I vig oe I can ever again. Glorious 
creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, &c. I never 
shall forget ye, how ye lay about that night, like 
an intrenchment ; gone to bed, as it seemed for the 
night, but promising that ye were to be seen in 
the morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire in 
his study ; which is a large, antique, ill-shaped room, 
with an old-fashioned organ, never played upon, big 
enough for a church, shelves of scattered folios, an 
Aolian harp, and an old sofa, half-bed, etc. And 
all looking out upon the last fading view of Skiddaw 
and his broad-breasted brethren: what a night!” 


They stayed three full weeks in the Lake 
District, his annual leave now amounting to 
the India House maximum of one month. 
They saw Lloyd and the Clarksons, but 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, whose 
cottage they visited, had gone to France, 
with which temporarily there was peace. 
They clambered up to the top of Skiddaw. 


“Mary was excessively tired, when she got about 
half-way up Skiddaw,” he told Manning, ‘ but we 
came to a cold rill (than which nothing can be 
imagined more cold, running over cold stones), and 
with the reinforcement of a draught of cold water 
she surmounted it most manfully. Oh, its fine 
black head, and the bleak air atop of it, with a 
prospect of mountains all about, and about, making 
you giddy; and then Scotland afar off, and the 
border countries so famous in song ‘and ballad! It 
was a day that will stand out, like a mountain, I 
am sure, in my life. 

“ But I am returned (I have now been come home 
near three weeks—I was a month out),”’ said Charles 
Lamb of the India House; then alas the same per- 
son had truthfully to add, “and you cannot con- 
ceive the degradation I felt at rst, from being 
accustomed to wander free as air among mountains, 


1 and bathe in rivers without being controlled by any 


one, to come home and work, I felt very little. 
I had been dreaming I was a very great man. But 
that is going off, and I find I shall conform in time 


| to that state of life to which it has pleased God 


to call me. Besides, after all, Fleet-Street and the 
Strand are better places to live in for good and all 
than among Skiddaw. Still, I turn back to those 
great places where I wandered about, participating 
in their greatness.. After all, I could not live in 
Skiddaw. I could spend a year—two, three years— 
among them, but I must have a prospect of seeing 
Fleet-Street at the end of that time, or I should 
mope and pine away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is a 
fine creature.” 

It is said that Lamb received a ten-pound 


holiday grant each year, which would have 


represented a considerable addition to his 
income during most of his years of service, 
but there was in fact no such thing. There 
was merely, in his later years of service, a 
ten-pound annual allowance to certain 
clerks, like clerks to Committees, who were 
required to attend the office on days when. 
the India House as a whole was enjoying a 
holiday. Lamb’s privileges were fewer than. 
has been imagined. 


Lamb’s habits, notably as regards drink,,. 
were now more in tune with those of the 
world of his time and the world of the India 
House. The India House, contrary to 
modern belief, was noted for the drinking 
habits of the clerks. They were on the 
average better paid than other clerks, better 
paid than most Government clerks as well. 
They were of superior social status in days 
when it was gentlemanly—and not financially 
ruinous in itself—to drink a great deal. Even 
when social customs had changed, it was 
observed that in the evenings the clerks of 
Government Offices, specifically including 
the India House, could be seen wending their 
way unsteadily homeward, especially the 
older clerks. The older clerks referred ‘to 
belonged to Lamb’s generation, although in 
fact the authority was writing in purely 
general terms in the process of describing 
London. The India House allowed its more 
responsible officials, in these early years of 
Lamb’s clerkship, to treat Customs officials, 
Excise officials, and other persons to tavern 
dinners at the expense of the India House, 
and this meant to treat them to more than 
something to eat. At the official banquets 
given by the India House to celebrities, and 
at the meals consumed in the London 
Tavern by the Directors, drink flowed freely. 
In a book published at this very time, deal- 
ing with the affairs of the India House, that 
choice spirit and high official, Robert Wissett, 
mentioned beer, and did so with the utmost 
respect. His two volumes were dedicated to 
the Court of Directors, each member of 
which he was wise enough to mention by 
name, and as nearly as possible the book 
was an Official publication. He was stressing 
the importance of tea as a beverage, which 
some authorities were denying, and demon- 
strated very clearly that Lamb was right 
later in terming him a choice spirit. After 
printing the menus of other days, he asked, 


“Can it for a moment be imagined that the 


amiable females of the present Royal Family would 
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give up their Tea and muffins, for wine and beer, 


chines of beef, mutton bones, herrings, and sprats? 
The reader will readily anticipate the answer. Would 
the nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the traders, 
do it? To a certainty not. Would the lower orders 
of people? Perhaps most readily, if the substitutes 
were within their reach. But from the present high 
price of provisions it is feared but little animal food 
falls to their lot; admitting, however, that no diffi- 
culty existed with regard to the eatables, some kind 
of drink would be required ... If the use of Tea 
were to be abolished, the only wholesome articles 
which present themselves as substitutes are beer and 
milk, and of these it may be reasonably conjectured 
the preference would be given to beer.” 

Tea-drinking was not a universal habit. 
Wissett estimated that in England two per- 
sons in three drank tea, and that these took 
two cups‘once a day. He referred to “ the 
great number of persons who are in the 
habit of taking it twice a day.“ That Lamb 
drank malt liquors was in keeping with the 
customs of the time, and that he drank these 
and spirits to excess was also in keeping with 
these customs. 

He and some acquaintances of himself 
and of a young Accountant’s Office friend, 
Walter Wilson, went in the summer of 1801 
upon a pleasure party to Richmond by water. 
The others were in all probability India 
House clerks. The party roamed about the 
countryside and returned to the boat, where 
Lamb had to be restrained with the utmost 
difficulty from performing some of what 
were now his accustomed gambols. Not 
satisfied with sporting his wit (his friend 
Wilson recalled) he was for giving it vent 
by bodily movements, and these were so 
violent that the boat was within a _hair’s- 
breadth of being upset. Lamb placed all of 
them in imminent peril of a ducking or 
worse, and the others did not think lightly 
of their narrow escape and the cause. 
Serious-minded for his years, as Lamb him- 
self had been until recently, Wilson thought 
it worth while to remonstrate with Lamb in 
writing. There were also some matters in 
amicable debate between them. Wilson con- 
sidered offensive Lamb’s lack of restraint of 
his wit even upon the most solemn subjects. 
Wilson was not alone. Southey had in- 
formed Mrs. Southey not long ago, 

.““ Lamb told me that he dined last week with 
his Anna—who is married—and he laughed and said 
she was a stupid girl. There is something unnatural 
in Lamb’s levity; if he never loved her, why did he 
publish those sonnets? If he did, why talk of it 
with bravado laughter, or why talk of it at all? .. . 
Lamb loves to laugh at everything—he speaks of 

everybody with a joke except Bishop Taylor.” 


Wilson expressed his views of Lamb’s con- 
duct at Richmond and of Lamb’s levity 
upon the most solemn subjects. In reply he 
received a letter which he described years 
later as 
“just such as might be expected from a_ right- 
minded person, whose heart also was in its right 
place. Characterised ‘by simplicity, by good feeling, 
and by an excellent judgment, it was calculated to 
produce all the effect he could desire, and which it 
did produce. Our friendship did not suffer a 


‘momentary interruption; nor am I conscious that 


so much as an angry word ever passed between us.” 
** Dear Wilson, 

; I am extremely sorry that any serious 
difference should subsist between us on account of 
some foolish behaviour of mine at Richmond; you 
knew me well enough before — that a very little 
liquor will cause a considerable alteration in me. 

“*T beg you to impute my conduct solely to that, 
and not to any deliberate intention of offending you, 
from whom I have received so many friendly atten- 
tions. I know that you think a very important 
difference in opinion with respect to some more 
serious subjects between us makes me a dangerous 
companion; but do not rashly*infer, from some 
slight and light expressions which I may have made 
use of in a moment of levity in your presence, 
without sufficient regard to your feelings—do not 
conclude that I am an inveterate enemy to all 
religion. I have had a time of seriousness, and | 
thhave known the importance and reality of a 
religious belief. Latteriy, 1 acknowledge, much of 
my seriousness has gone off, whether from new 
company or some other new associations; but I 
still retain at bottom a conviction of the truth, 
and a certainty of the usefulness of religion. I 
will not pretend to more gravity of feeling than I 
at present possess; my intention is not to persuade 
you that any great alteration is probable in me; 
sudden converts are superficial and transitory; I 
only want you to believe that I have stamina of 
seriousness within me, and that I desire nothing 
more than a return of that friendly intercourse 
which used to subsist between us, but which my 
folly has suspended. ‘ 

“* Believe me, very affectionately yours, 
C. Lamb.” 

His India House friendship with Wilson 
was from circumstances of no long duration. 
Wilson, who had entered in 1798, left a few 
years later, presumably to better his position. 
He became a bookseller, inherited money 
from a relative, John Walter of The Times, 
and entered at the Inner Temple. | Lamb 
and he renewed their friendship in_ later 
years while Lamb was still an India House 
clerk. 

To his non-India House friends, the mag- 
nificent building—which since his first day 
in it had been reconstructed and extended, 


two years’ work having been involved—was 
a place where Lamb and his colleagues were 
occupied with book-keeping and with 4 
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thousand other activities of which even the 
nature was a mystery. His India House 
friends were also on the whole unknown to 
his other friends. Yet in some ways the 
India House friendships were of more im- 
portance than the others. With his India 
House friends, especially his Accountant’s 
Office friends and, above all, his friends in 
the compound, he was in much more fre- 
quent and longer contact than with any of 
his other friends without exception. 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Southey were 
living in the Lake District; Dodwell and 
others were with Lamb ‘day-by-day in the 
office. In all probability—and to all appear- 
ances, except that Lamb now and then 
brought “ India House clerks” to his home 
—the first occasion on which the general 
circle of Lamb’s friends heard of Dodwell, 
Chambers and Plumley was when they read 
many years later in an Elia essay, “‘ Farewell 
Ch——.,, dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do——, 
mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! 
officious to do, and to volunteer, good 
services!” To know nothing of Lamb’s 
friends except that they were India House 
clerks was to be like, say, Dodwell if he 


he was a literary friend of Charles Lamb, 
which might have meant a writer of comic 
songs. Lamb wrote to some of his India 
House friends letters which are among the 
best in any language and which would have 
been incomprehensible to any of his non- 
India House friends—or which, rather, with 
important results, would have been com- 
prehended quite clearly and altogether 
erroneously, as they have been since the 
world came into possession of these letters. 
Most of Lamb’s friends, however, saw more 
in the bare names of some of his India 
House colleagues than did future genera- 
tions. Rickman, for instance, would know 
who Lamb’s colleague Thomas Scutt Cabell 
was connected with, for in official circles the 
name Cabell was famous, and moreover 
Rickman had official dealings with the 
Board of Control. Few of Lamb’s friends 
would not take an interest in the name 
“Wadd.” Crabb Robinson, whom Lamb 
met about this time, soon recorded the name 
in his diary. If the name had been of no 
great interest he would hardly have recorded 
It. Indeed Lamb presumably would not 
have mentioned it. 


was eight years younger than Lamb and was 
a member of the same little group, if not 
now then certainly later. He was an ensign 
and then a lieutenant in the Royal East 
India Volunteers. He was stupid. - Indeed, 
in later years his official reputation was not 
much greater than that of Charles Lamb, 
who was by no means stupid, but who had 
other disqualifications, mainly inherent. 
Lamb hit him off in a couplet which seems 
to have gone round the office : 

What Wadd knows, God knows; 

But God knows what Wadd knows! 

It may have been then that Wadd, as 
Crabb Robinson recorded, nearly put out 
Lamb’s eye by throwing into it a pen full 
of ink. 

Lamb was undoubtedly aware that in fact 
his colleague was closely associated with 
knowledge of a great variety of subjects; 
and it is quite likely that Henry Wadd him- 
self was somewhat more than openly aware 
of his own distinction. Curiously enough in 
view of the nature of Lamb’s epigram on 
the son, Wadd’s father was named Solomon; 
he was a surgeon who lived and practised 
for more than half a century in Basinghall 
Street, near the India House. Henry Wadd’s 
distinction, however, was to be the brother 
of the famous William Wadd. William was 
a surgeon of outstanding ability and was on 
his way to being appointed one of the sur- 
geons to the Prince Regent, whom Lamb 
intensely disliked, and later Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to the same personage as George 
IV. Wadd’s brother published many medi- 
cal treatises and, being an excellent engraver, 
provided all the illustrations for his own 
works. He had a keen sense of humour, 
collected innumerable good stories, and 
knew how to tell them. Wadd’s famous 
brother and Charles Lamb were both fond 
of joking about cannibalism, and this might 
lead to the conjecture that Henry Wadd was 
the clerk to whom Lamb referred when, to 
some friends, he related “a droll history of 
a clerk in the India House suspected of 
living on human flesh.” Lamb, in 1803, 
when Manning was considering visiting 
China, humorously warned him of the 
dangers and pointed out that some said the 
Tartars were cannibals. “Conceive,” Lamb 
said, “a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and 
adding the cool malignity of mustard and 


Henry Wadd of the Accountant’s Office 


vinegar! . . . Have a care, my dear friend, 
of Anthropophagi! ” 
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“The existence of Anthropophagi,” said the 
brother of Lamb’s colleague, ‘is but too true .. . 
The royal person who ruled over them was always 
afflicted with a pain in his stomach, whenever he 
ate any other than human flesh. A bit of an enemy 
was considered a treat; and whenever his majesty 
went to-war, besides the ready sauce p'quante of 
malignant feelings, he was furnished with salt and 
lemon-juice.”” 

Henry Wadd was less likely to be im- 
pressed by Lamb’s humour than were clerks 
who were not the brother of William Wadd. 


SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


CULLOMPTON: THE PARSON 
AND THE PEOPLE. 


WILLIAM SYKES, M.A., CANTAB ET OXON, 
1834-1857. 


FROM bull-baiting to fox-hunting! The 
one might be abolished by Act of Par- 
liament; the other has remained to the 
present day a favourite sport of the neigh- 
bourhood. Typical of the hunting parsons 
of the nineteenth century was the young and 
aristocratic new vicar of Cullompton, 
William (Bill) Sykes, second son of Sir 
a Sykes, Bt., of Basildon Park, Berk- 
shire. 
A full-length portrait of Mr. Sykes, hold- 


ing one of his horses, dressed in the Vic-_ 


torian hunting costume, and with a hound 
at his heel, hangs in the vestry. It reveals a 
handsome curly-headed young man, charac- 
ter and determination stamped on every 
feature! Fisherman he was also, both in 
the still waters of the Culme running through 
his vicarage glebe, in which many a trout 
is caught by the patient angler, and also in 
the Devon waters further afield. The first 
Apostles were fishermen, and the parson of 
the parish had a good example to follow in 
his love for hunting and fishing; said a 
neighbouring parson “I never follow the 
hunt like Mr. S——, but if there’s a meet 
near, I generally find I have visiting in that 
direction! ” ; 

_An old Etonian, Mr. Sykes proceeded to 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, from 
whence he took his B.A. in 1824, and his 
M.A. in 1829. In 1848 he received the M.A. 


1 A photographic copy, kindly presented b 
Lady Lewis of Exmouth, granddaughter of Mr. 
Sykes, from the original oil painting in her posses- 
sion. 


degree of Oxford University ad eundem2 
His introduction to Cullompton was through 
the good offices of the relations of his wife, 
for while still an undergraduate he had mar- 
ried a Devonshire girl, Miss Anna Galtey, 
daughter of Edward Galtey, Esq., of Hare- 
field House, Lympstone, South Devon. He 
was then just 21. Mrs. Sykes’ uncle, R. 
Benyon de Beauvoir, Esq., bought the 
patronage of Cullompton from Mrs. Sarah 
Templer in 1831, and after presenting his 
nephew-by-marriage to this vicarage as soon 
as it became vacant on the death of Mr. 
Hodge, he presented him also with the ad- 
vowson and right of future patronage. In 
1857 Mr. Sykes sold the advowson to the 
Earl of Devon. 

But Mr. Sykes’ early years at Cullompton 
were far from happy, and were marked by 
a prolonged controversy over the age-long 
grumble of the people of the parish, about 
paying their tithes! The new vicar seemed 
a rich man; many refused to pay. It was 
an atrocious system that he should have to 
depend for his income upon his successful 
collection of his lawful tithes, either in per- 
son or through an agent; failure to collect 
these would seem to prejudice the position 
of his successor. When tithes had to be col- 
lected in kind—so many sheaves of corn, or 
sO many eggs or pigs, the whole system was 
the more objectionable to one and all con- 
cerned. A tithe barn was a practical neces- 
sity, although often it proved a storehouse 
which returned full measure to the sick and 
poor of the parish, to whose needs the kindly 
vicar or his wife would minister from their 
hardly-gained supply. 

The trouble started directly after Mr. 
Sykes had been instituted, when one of his 
parishioners refused to pay this rich young 
gentleman anything at all, without a receipt 
admitting the existence of a modus—i.e. an 
arrangement whereby a fixed sum of money 
might be paid instead of tithe in kind. Since 
the new vicar found that the income of his 
benefice amounted to no more than £250 
per annum out of a parish containing over 
7,000 acres, he consulted solicitors, and re- 
fused to admit anything. Long and com- 
plicated correspondence followed, and then 
litigation to determine the correct annual 
tithes that should be paid, either in kind, or 
by means of a fixed modus. It was estab- 


@ Mr. Sykes was in Dr. Keat’s house at Eton 
(1814-1818). 
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lished that a modus did exist on certain 
farms in the time of Mr. Templer, a former 
vicar. Certain farmers went so far as to 
leave some of their fields unsown, and their 
crops unharvested, to avoid the necessity of 
paying tithes in kind to Mr. Sykes. } 
The advantages of the system of tithe 
commutation, or a modus, had been recog- 
nised from the time of Charles II, on such 
products of the land as hay, apples for 
whording (i.e. for hoarding), cider, and gar- 
den produce. The variability of the weather, 
good or bad seasons, and the difficulty of 
fairly assessing a tenth of each crop gathered 
in, were thereby by-passed as possible 
causes for friction between parson and 
people, and in 1836 the Tithe Commutation 
Act was passed by Parliament to settle the 
question. All tithes in kind were now com- 
muted for a fixed rent-charge, based on cer- 
tain septennial averages, and were to be 
payable by the landowner, and no longer by 
the tenant farmer (except perhaps indirectly 
through an addition to his rent). By this 
means peace was given to the countryside 
for nearly one hundred years, until a fresh 
agitation in the present century, due to so 
many cultivating farmers buying their own 
land and becoming landowners themselves.3 
George Lewis, an assistant tithe commis- 
sioner, held several largely-attended meetings 
of landowners and farmers in this parish to 
apportion the rent charges in lieu of tithes, 
and to commute the great or rectorial tithes, 
and a total rent charge to the benefice in- 
come of £394 5s. 1d. was finally determined.4 


3 Eng. Soc. Hist., ‘ Trevelyan,’ p. 514. ‘‘ The 
im. who were both socially and politically 
allied to the parsons, did not object to paying tithe 
so strongly as their tenants.” : P 

4 See papers in the Exeter City Library, and in 
the parish chest. Th Commissioners’ award was 
as follows: “KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS 
that I, George Lewis, having been duly appointed 
and sworn as Assistant “Tithe Commissioner 
according to the provisions of the Act for the Com- 
mutation of Tithes in England and Wales, and 
having been duly appointed to ascertain and award 
the total sum to be paid ye of Rent Charge 
instead of the tithes ‘of the Qistrict of Cullompton 
in the Parish of Cullompton in the County of 
Devon, do hereby award as follows (that is to say) 
een rb (seyeral causes are omitted all starting with 
“ whereas’) . . . . and whereas I find that the esti- 
mated quality in Statute measure of all the lands 
of the said district which are subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes amount to 7,200 acres which are 
cultivated (that is to say) 3,900 acres arable, 3,000 
acres meadow or pasture, 200 acres woodland, and 
100 acres used as common land, and whereas I find 


Mr. Sykes opened a small school for 
gentlemen’s sons at the vicarage, which he 
enlarged by the addition of a wing at the 
back.» He also pulled down the ancient 
tithe-barn, and built fine stables for his 
horses in its stead. His vicariate was marked 
by much building activity in both church 
and parish, following a disastrous fire in 
1839, which almost completely devastated 
the lower half of the town, and destroyed all 
the old houses in Crown Green and on the 
site of the present New Street. In all about 
two hundred and sixty-four houses were 
destroyed, and the present New Street was 
built, and the houses in Exeter Road and 
Crow Green. The new Squire of Hillersdon, 
Mr. W. Grant, reconstructed his mansion on 
a palatial scale, and in 1849 the chancel of 


all these lands are subject to payment of tithes in 
kind, except as hereinatter recited, and whereas the 
clear average value of the vicarial tithes during the 
seven years preceding Christmas 1835 would not 
fairly represent the sum which ought to be the basis 
of a permanent commutation of the said tithes, and 
whereas I find that the several persons mentioned 
in the second schedule hereto annexed are Impro- 
priators or Owners of all the Great Tithes (except 
the tithe of hay) ... . and whereas I find that the 
said Great Tithes (except the tithe of hay) arising - 
from the several lands specified in the first schedule 
hereto annexed have been merged in the said lands 
respectively, and such mergers have been duly con- 
firmed by the Tithe Commissioners for England 
and Wales—Know YE that I the said George Lewis 
do hereby award that the said sums of money here- 
inafter mentioned by way of rent charge subject 
to the provisions of the said Act, shall be paid to 
the said several persons respectively in the second 
schedule . . . . as Impropriators or Owners of the 
said Great Tithes, and to their several and respec- 
tive heirs and assigns . . . . except the tithe of hay 
arising out of the lands of the said district .... 
{a long list of names and lands follows]... . And 

do further award the Annual sum of £394 5s. Id. 
by way of rent charge, and subject to the provisions 
of the said Act, shall be paid to the Vicar of the 
said parish of Cullompton for the time being instead 
of the small tithes, and the tithe of hay arising from 
all the lands of the said district (except the Glebe) 
and instead of all moduses and compositions real 
and prescriptive and customary payments. .. . In 
testimony whereof I the said George Lewis have 
hereunto set my hand this 9th day of February 
1839. Signed, George Lewis.” 


5 The vicarage is a long low Devon cob build- 
ing, of noble proportions, standing in well-laid out 
grounds adjoining the church. Its walled kitchen 

rden is amply stocked with fruit trees and green- 

ouses, and its sloping lawns, rose garden, and 
beautiful trees and shrubberies and immeasurably 
to the amenities of one of the most beautiful vicar- 
ages in Devon. lebe, except for about three 
acres, was sold after the Great War. 
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the parish church was pulled down, and re-' 


built, and the screen re-coloured. = 

Indeed 1849 saw much building activity in 
connection with the parish church. The 
building and opening of the Bristol to Exeter 
and Penzance main railway line over the 
fields at the end of the vicarage glebe was 
supposed by many, including the engineer 
in charge, to be a possible source of danger 
to the east end of the church only about a 
quarter of a mile away. Exaggerated pos- 
sibly as such a suggestion’ was, it was 
nevertheless made the pretext for the pulling 
down of the east wall, and its reconstruction, 
Half the cost was. met by the vicar himself, 
and the other half by William Froude, 
F.R.S., the engineer under Brunel of the new 
railway. Froude also inserted at his own 
expense iron stringers to prevent the clere- 
story walls from spreading, and he ex- 
pressed his desire to defray the cost of 
removing the whole clerestory—a project 
wisely refused by the people of the parish. 
During the repairs the old mural paintings 
were once more uncovered, and photo- 
graphed, but the obstinate conservatism of 
the people insisted once again that they 
should be coloured over. The screen was re- 
coloured in oils, and the present Caen stone 
reredos was erected. A new east window 
was presented by Henry Hill, Esq., of Lon- 
don, who had been born in the town, and by 
members of his family other stained glass 
windows were erected in the Lane’s aisle. 
The glass-cum-wooden screen was erected 
between the porch and the west wall of the 
church to exclude draughts in 1851, and in 
1854 the churchyard was closed against fur- 
ther burials, and a new public cemetery was 
procured on the hillside above the Tiverton 
road in 1855 at a cost of £350. In 1857 the 
vestry empowered the newly constituted 
burial board to borrow £1,000 on the poor 
rates for the purpose of erecting two identi- 
cal cemetery chapels, the one for the burial 
of members of the Church of England, the 
other for the burial of Nonconformists. 

The black gown was still worn in the 
pulpit for the sermon, and when in 1844 the 


6 William Froude, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., was the 
younger brother of Richard Hurrell Froude, one of 
the leaders of the Tractarian Movement. He was 
a Devonshire man, born at Dartington in 1810, and 
educated at Oriel College. Oxford. He made a 
great reputation for himself in civil engineering. In 
1875 he was elected President of the Devonshire 
Association. He died in 1879. 


High Church Bishop of Exeter (Bishop 
Philpotts) ordered the surplice to be worn 
instead, riots broke out again. At Exeter 
the police had to be called in to protect the 
surplice-wearing clergy, and the Bishop 
found himself powerless to enforce his order, 
The black gown continued in use in Cul- 
lompton until the last quarter of the century, 

The Cullompton Benevolent Society was 
formed in 1850. Mr. Sykes retired in 1857, 
and spent the remainder of his days in his 
own house “ The Grotto” at Basildon. He 
died in 1875, 

G. WaTKINS GRUBB. 


RICHARD SWINTON. — This officer is 

briefly described in the ‘Landed 
Gentry ’ as “ Richard Swinton, Indian Army, 
d. 1828, leaving one daughter.” He was the 
uncle of General Sir Sam Browne, V.C., 
G.C.B., K.C.S.I1., of “Sam Browne belt” 
fame, and great-grandfather of Field-Mar- 
shal Sir Claud Jacob. I have been collecting 
data about him for fifteen or twenty years, 
but certain points of Swinton genealogy 
completely defeat me. 

He was born about 1778, and died at 
Aurangabad, Deccan, 6 Aug. 1828, of 
cholera, aged 50. He became an ensign in 
the 17th Foot, 28 April 1808 — then aged 
apparently 30, so this may not have been 
his first commission; was promoted lieut., 
1 Nov. 1810, and captain, 20 April 1822. 
He transferred as a captain to the 20th Foot, 
29 April 1824, and retired on 29 Dec. 1824. 
Meanwhile, he had entered the army of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 9 Sept. 1820, and in 
August 1822 was captain, and adjutant of 
the 3rd Batt., Aurangabad Division. At the 
time of his death he was paymaster of that 
Division. 

He was 4th son of Capt. Samuel Swinton, 
R.N., by his wife Felicité Jeanne Le Febre, 
as to whose parentage see Genealogists’ 
Magazine, September 1944, p. 434. He 
married, 4 Dec. 1814 (? at Calcutta), Mrs. 
Amelia Smith, née Stewart, widow of Donald 
Smith of Inverness and of the (? E. I. Com- 
pany’s) ship Fame. She died at Poona, 27 
Nov. 1827, aged 41. 

They had a son, James Richard Swinton, 
who was born either on 12 March or 13 
April 1821, and baptised at Poona, 9 March 
1822. He entered the Bombay Army and 
died as a lieutenant in 1943. When apply- 
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father was a captain in the Royal British 
Army. Both parents died in India. My 
three sisters were married to Capt. John 
Fawcett, Major Woodhouse, and Major 
William Jacob, of the Bombay Army.” One 
of these three ladies appears to have been 
his sister, and the other two his half-sisters, 
daughters of Donald Smith. 

Jane, only daughter of Capt. Richard 
Swinton, was born 16 Dec. 1818, married 14 
Jan. 1835 Major William Jacob of the Bom- 
bay Artillery and died 14 March 1853. 
Amelia Jane Howorth Smith married as his 
first wife Capt. John Fawcett. She died in 
May 1836, and he re-married at Belgaum, 
18 Sept. 1857, Eliza, daughter of the late 
D. Arnot, of West Hall, Bath. \ 
youngest daughter of Donald Smith, married 
at Bombay, 8 June 1829, Joseph Robert 
Woodhouse. The son of Jane, first-men- 
tioned above, was Col. Sir Samuel Swinton 
Jacob, K.C.LE., C.V.O, (1841-1917). 

It is odd that the ‘ Landed Gentry’ should 
credit Richard with a daughter only. He 
may have had more than one son, for Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Vivian Swinton (1807-1874), 
Bengal Army, was possibly a son of his. 


H. BULLOCK. 


CURIOUS MISPRINT.—In the notes to 

Dunbar’s ‘Ballad of Lord Bernart 
Stewart, Lord of Aubigny,’ in H. Bellyse 
Baildon’s edition of Dunbar (1907), the sub- 
ject of the poem is described as Lord 
Bernard Shaw; an understandable error on 
the part of the printer, and one likely to slip 
through easily in proof-reading. It would 
be interesting to have G.B.S.’s comment on 
the poem itself, an extremely laudatory one; 
or even of his reaction to finding himself in 
such company. 

J. L. W. 


AN ELIAN ANNOTATION. — Remin- 
iscing over his quondam colleagues in 

the Elian essay, ‘The South-Sea House,’ 

Lamb writes of one, M——, as follows: — 


Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou sangest, mild, 
childlike, pastoral M—; a flute’s breathing less 


divinely whispering than thy Arcadian melodies, 
when, in tones worthy of Arden, thou didst chant 
that song sung by Amiens to the banished Duke, 
which proclaims the winter wind more lenient than 
for a man to be ungrateful. Thy sire was old surly 
—, the unapproachable churchwarden of Bishops- 

He knew not what he did, when he begat 


gate, 


ing for a cadetship in 1841 he stated: “ My 


thee, like spring, gentle offspring of blusterin 
winter:— only unfortunate in thy ending, whic 
should have been mild, conciliatory, swan-like. — 


After brief references to “that strange 
creature Woollett” and the “ still stranger 
Hepworth, from whose gravity Newton 
might have deduced the law of gravitation,” 
he concludes : — 


But it is time to close — night’s wheels are 
rattling fast over me — it is proper to have done 
with this solemn mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been playing with thee 
all this while — peradventure the very names, which 
{ have summoned up before thee, are fantastic — 
insubstantial — like Henry Pimpernel, and old John 
Naps of Greece :— 

Be satisfied that something answering to them has 
had a being. Their importance is from the past. 


These figures are not so legendary as 
Lamb suggests they might be. They are all 
identifiable. M——, according to the key 
which Lamb himself drew up for R. B. 
Pitman, a later colleague in the East India 
House, was “ Maynard, hang’d himself.” A 
vivid light on the unfortunate end of this 
“gentle offspring of blustering winter” is 
shed by the following paragraph, extracted 
from the 123rd issue of The Champion, 14 
May 1815, column 2 of p. 157:— 

Suicipe.—On Sunday evening Thomas Maynard, 
Esq. of No. 22, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, put a period to his existence by hanging 
himself. Mr. Maynard took an early dinner with 
his family, at which time he was in good spirits. 
After dinner the carriage was ordered for the ladies 
to take an airing,, Mr. Maynard excusing himself 
from accompanying them by saying he would amuse 
himself with a book until their return. The ladies 
came back to tea between five and six o'clock. 
They enquired for Mr. Maynard, but he was not 
to be found.: After some search he was found by 
Miss Maynard suspended to a gerentge in one 
of the servant’s rooms in the attic story. No cause 
can be assigned for this rash act, as he was blessed 
with every domestic comfort, and, it is supposed, 
was very rich. The Coroner’s Inquest returned a 
verdict of Lunicy (sic). 

Lower down in the same column, under 
the heading “ Died,” appears the formal 
record of the unfortunate man’s decease: 
“On the 7th Thomas Maynard, Esq. of 
Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, aged 54 
years.” 

According to a note to the essay by Canon 
Ainger, “ Mr. T. Maynard was Chief Clerk 
of the Old Annuities and Three per Cents 
from 1788 to 1793. His name does not 
appear in the almanacs of the day after this 
date.” 


JoHN M. TURNBULL. 
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“THE TWO LUMLEY-CUM-TURNER 
“ DOCUMENTS OF 1680 (clx. 141 and 
clxi, 32).—May I be permitted to leave on 
record in ‘N. and Q.’—for the benefit of 
those to whom it may hereafter prove of 
interest — the following note as to what I 
have now done with regard to the two docu- 
ments dealt with at the above references. 

Both, it will be recalled, were Deeds of 

Release, dated 19 March 1680 (ie. 19 
Mar. 1680/1}—the one endorsed “ 
Anne Lumley’s Release 19th March 1680, 
N°. 3,” and the other ‘ M"s ffrances Lum- 
ley’s Release 19th March 1680, N° 2,” and 
each of such two ladies being described 
within her own respective Deed as “ of the 
parrish of St. Gyles in the ffeilds in the 
County of Middlesex Spinster one of the 
daughters of the hono John Lumley 
Esquire ” (who is himself described as “ since 
decd”)—to “Sir William Turner, Knight, 
ene of the Aldermen of the Citty of Lon- 
don” (whose parentage, birth, place of 
origin, career, death and burial I gave at the 
first reference), the then sole survivor of four 
trustees appointed under a Deed executed by 
‘such Hon, John Lumley on 18 Aug. 1658 (in 
each of such two Deeds of 19 Mar. 1680/1 
referred to) for his then payment to each of 
such ladies of a sum of £1,800 set aside for 
her maintenance under such earlier Deed. 

Doubtless, as I indicated at the second 
reference, there existed another—a third— 
Deed of Release dated 19 March 1680, bear- 
ing in its endorsement the words “No. 1,” and 
being a Release from yet another (probably 
the eldest or the eldest unmarried) daughter 
of the said Hon, John Lumley; but this, as 
I stated at such second reference, has not 
yet come to light. Unlike the said two other 
Deeds of Release, it has not been found 
amongst the effects of my late father’s first 
cousin Maria Clementina née Lumley (1840- 
a wife of the late George Ellis (1836- 
1926). 

Such Hon, John Lumley, as I showed, pre- 
deceased his father, Sir Richard Lumley, Ist 
Viscount Lumley of Waterford, and such 
ladies were sisters of Richard Lumley, 2nd 
Viscount Lumley of Waterford, who was 
created Baron Lumley of Lumley Castle in 
1681, Viscount Lumley of Lumley in 1689, 
and Earl of Scarborough (later and now 
spelt Scarbrough) in 1690. 

I have now—for the purpose of the pre- 
sentation hereinafter mentioned—written on 


the blank page within each of such two yet 
extant Deeds a Memorandum dated 31 Aug. 
1946, wherein I have set forth: 

(1) That the said Clementina Maria née 
Lumley (Mrs. George Ellis) was the younger 
child and only daughter of Edward Lumley 
(1806-1874), the well-known Publisher and 
Bookseller, and niece of my paternal grand- 
mother, Elizabeth née Lumley, Mrs. Richard 
Smith (1797-1884), and of William Golden 


Lumley (1802-1878), Q.C., F.S.S., LL.M., and}, 


sometime Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
three of the children of William Lumley 
(1762-1830), Architect and Surveyor, and in 
1818 Master of the Carpenters Company of 
London, second son and heir of Edward 
Lumley (1726-1811), of Great Dalby, Co. 
Leicester, descended from Roger (sometimes 
styled Sir Roger) de Lumley (born circa 
1275), younger son of Sir Roger de Lumley 
of Lumley-on-the-Weare, Co. Durham, 
Knight (born circa 1245 and living in 1277/8) 
—of Generation VI of the Ancient Northern 
Family of Lumley—and of Sibil née de 
Morewyk (1248-1298) his wife, eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of the Northumbrian 
Feudal Baron Hugh de Morewyk (ob. 
1260-1);—and: 

(2) The relevant reference or references 
to ‘N. and Q.’, ie., those above given. 

In order that such two yet extant Deeds 
may be assured of a permanent home, I have 
now presented them to Sir Roger Lumley, 
Eleventh Earl of Scarbrough, G.C.S.I., late 
Governor of Bombay, in return for much 
personal kindness shown to me by him, and 
I am glad to be able to state that they will 
henceforth rest in the Lumley Muniment 
Room appertaining to the representative of 
our Ancient Northern Family. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmItH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


MICKLE's EPITAPH.— As a_ humbler 

fellow-servant of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press I visited the grave of William 
Mickle outside the north doorway of Forest 
Hill church on this year’s anniversary of his 
death. The grave-mound has lately been 
levelled, for a new vestry of concrete slabs 
like a‘cheap suburban garage cuts across the 
middle so that Mickle’s head lies under it 
and his footstone, inscribed W. J. M., stands 
alone outside. The headstone has been laid 
flat on the vestry floor. It bears the inscrip- 
tion: 
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WILLIAM JULIUS 


MICKLE 
BORN 29 Sep. 1734 
DIED 25 Oct. 1788 

Mickle who bade the strong poetic tide __ 

Roll o’er Britannia’s shores in Lusitanian pride. 

The couplet refers, of course, to Mickle’s 
translation of the ‘Lusiad’ of Camoens. 
The sonorous lines with their Alexandrine 
ending have a Johnsonian robustness. Is 
anything known of their authorship? 

It seems that Mickle lay for long in a 
nameless grave, for the account of Forest 
Hill in Parker’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities 
in the Neighbourhood of Oxford,’ 1846, says 
that there was then no memorial over his 
grave. The style of its lettering suggests 
that the stone was.set up shortly after this 
notice, and perhaps as a result of it. It bears 
obvious traces of a previous inscription, 
rubbed down to make a smooth surface for 
the present one, as if it had been provided 
by the cheap expedient of purloining another 
man’s memorial. But in size and shape it 
corresponds with the headstone of Mickle’s 
widow on the adjoining grave and it is pos- 
sible that its original inscription was his and 
that it had become too illegible for Parker 
to recognise it, though sixty years seems a 
very short period for that to happen. The 
lettering is now cut unusually large and deep 
as if to prevent any such possibility in future. 
A new epitaph, composed ad hoc after 1846, 
would hardly have ended in an Alexandrine, 
and would probably have included some 
reference to Mickle’s authorship of the 
‘Ballad of Cumnor Hall’ which ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ had made more famous than the 
Lusiad.” 

The headstone of the next grave is in- 
scribed 


Mrs MARY MICKLE 
widow of 
WILLIAM JULIUS 
MICKLE 
Daughter of ROBT. 
& ELIZT. TOMKINS 
of this parish 
Died 20 ? Feb. 1811 
Aged 62 ? 


Other headstones of the Tomkins family 
side of the nave. Parker notes “ upon them 


engraved lines in verse, some of which 
appear to be written by Mickle himself.” 


working in Oxford at the University Press, 
and married a daughter of the house. Their 
home was at Wheatley, near by, in a 
William and Mary house now called “ Way- 
side” adjoining the Rectory farm, where 
Johnson visited them with Boswell in the last 
year of his life, June 1784, and walked in the 
garden before dinner, “ often stopping and 
musing.” The garden, screened by the high 
wall of the great rectorial tithe-barn, is still 
a pleasant spot in which to muse on those 
who once walked in it. 

The house on the other side of the road 
was then the Crown Inn, where Mickle’s 
visitors would have put up their horses. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD (See clxxv. 

29, 70, 124)—1I came across the most 
curious translation from Katherine Mans- 
field I have ever seen. It is a translation of 
her story ‘The Lady’s Maid’ into the Ger- 
man idiom of Basle.. The title of it 
is Die alti Magd vo der Katherine Mansfield, 
uf baseldytsch, and it was published in the 
Sonntags-Beilage der National-Zeitung, vol. 
xxvii, Nr. 483, Basle, 20 Oct. 1946. The 
author of this curious translation hides him- 
self behind the initials R. St. 


O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


AN UNCOLLECTED POEM BY W. W. 
LORD. — When, in 1938, I edited the 
“Complete Poetical Works’ of William Wil- 
berforce Lord, an American clergyman who 
won the commendation of Wordsworth, and 
the disapproval of Poe, I did not know that 
Lord printed a poem called ‘The Ship’ in 
an annual published in New York late in 
1845, called ‘The Missionary Memorial for 
1846.’ It is of minor merit, but its omission 
was not a matter of design. It is perhaps 
a good place to add that when the book was 
in press, I learned of a few poems in MS. by 
Dr. Lord, addressed to the mother of the 
American critic, E. C. Stedman; these verses 
were not made available to me, and this is 
perhaps not to be regretted, for I believe they 
are personal verses, not intended for publi- 
cation by the author. But he seems himself 
to have thought ‘The Ship’ worthy of 
printing, and I think, under the circum- 


Only one, however, now shows any traces of 
verses, and these are illegible. \ 
Mickle lodged with Robert Tomkins while 


stances, record of its existence is justified in 


“N. and Q.’ 
. O. MABBOTT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HERBOTTYL AND HUTCHINGS FAM- 
ILIES.—Particulars, however brief, of 
these families would be welcomed. 

Arms of Herbottyl: —Argent, three bears 
sable, muzzled or. Crest and motto not 
known. 

Arms of Hutchings: —Gules, a tower em- 


battled or. Crest:—A lion’s head erased 
gules, ducally crowned or. Motto not 
known. 

R. H. Apams. 


Bath. 


RALPH ALLEN OF BATH (See clxxxix. 
214; cxci. 127)—With reference to 
Marshal Wade’s natural daughter, Miss Earl, 
were her brothers, Captain John and Cap- 
tain William Wade, married and are any 
descendants of Marshal Wade now living? 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


BALLOONS IN SIEGE OF PARIS.—It 

was said at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war that a number of Englishmen 
in the besieged city of Paris made their 
escape by means of a balloon. Are the 
names of any of these gentlemen known? 


HENRY SLADE. 


WARAKER.—Is this surname still extant 
in the British Isles? 


ANGus HALSTEAD. 
201, Warwick Road, Carlisle. 


TRYDLE.—Origin of place-name and sur- 
name wanted. (In Irish documents of 
seventeenth century, Tridle, Triddle, Trydal, 
Treydal, etc.) 
J. A. S. TRYDELL. 


ROBERT ALDWORTH. — Yeoman and 
constable of Tubney, Berks. Married 
164—. Name of parents wanted. 


J. A. S. TRYDELL. 

OURCES WANTED.— 

Cromwell: “‘ No man goes as far as he who 
does not know whither he goes.” 

Burke: 1. “* Intemperate men are never free, they 
forge their chains from their own ions.” 

2. “The less the internal control, the greater the 
need for external coercion.” 

Augustine, quoted by Aquinas: “‘ Our troubles are 
made by using our ends as means, and our means 
as ends.” 

Dion Murray. 


Replies. 
LOLA MONTEZ (cxci. 126, 194, 241).—My 
query was: who was her mother? 

Her father’s M.I. is at Dinapore near 
Patna in Bihar: “Sacred | to the Memory 
of | Ensign Edward Gilbert H.M. 44 Regt. 
who departed this life | The 22nd of Septem- 
ber, 1823 Aged 26 years | This Monument 
is erected by a Friend | Dinapore.” . 
of Pre-Mutiny Inscriptions in Christian 
Burial Grounds in the Patna District,’ Patna, 
1936, p. 48.) Lola’s mother, who re-married 
at Dacca, 16 Aug. 1824, Lieut. Patrick 
Craigie, 38th Bengal Native Infantry, is 
described by Major Hodson as “ Eliza (née 
Olivier, of Spanish descent), widow of 
Ensign Edward Gilbert, of Limerick, H.M. 
44th Foot. She died 1875.” The contem- 
porary source cited by me at cxci. 126 
described her, at the time of her marriage to 
Craigie, as second daughter of the late 
Silva Oliver of Castle Oliver. (Silva is clearly 
a misprint for Silver.) 

With great respect to Mr. SETON-ANDER- 
SON (who is inclined to think that Lola may 
have been a natural daughter of a Silver 
Oliver by a woman named Gilbert—cxci. 
194), surely it is generally accepted that 
Ensign Edward Gilbert was her father? 

The question seems to be rather: which 
Silver Oliver was it whose daughter married 
Gilbert, and was she his legitimate daughter? 

Is it known when and where Gilbert mar- 
rote ane Oliver, as her name seems to have 

een 


Brightlands, Simla. 


SANDRINGHAM ESTATE (cxci, 150).— 

I have learned from a high and authori- 
tative source that, in the eighteenth century, 
the heiress of the Sandringham Estate mar- 
ried a member of the Henley-Hope(?)- 
Henley family, who sold it eventually to a 
family called Mateux. It was left by Mr. 
Mateux to the Hon. Chas. Spencer Cowper, 
a son of the Sth Earl Cowper, by his wife 
(the daughter of Lord Melbourne) who mar- 
ried, secondly, Lord Palmerston. It was 


H. BuULLock. 


Lord Palmerston (stepfather of Mr. C. S. 


Cowper, the owner) who recommended the 
purchase of the estate for the Prince of 


| Wales in 1862. 


I have had a suggestion put to me that the 


connection or association of Sandringham 
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with the Watson or Watson Chandler family 
may be by marriage with a family named 
Smith, one of whom was probably Precentor 
of Norwich Cathedral. 

The Watson Chandlers were a Norwich 
family—William Watson Chandler, a free- 
‘man of that city in 1828, and his son a free- 
man in 1850. I am interested in seeing if a 
tradition in this family. has any basis of fact, 
and any information will be gratefully re- 
ceived, 


JOHN EVELYN. 


LITTEN BURIAL 

GROUND (cxci. 147).—More than 
twenty-five years ago I copied some of the 
memorials, and my copy is at Mr. R. K. 
Apams’s service, if he will ask me for it. 
I do not see the following names in his list: 
E. R. James, 1830; Luke, 1837; Chitty, 1856; 
Bartlett, 1843; Downe, 1815; Geear, 1809. 
I have also Birdinghurst, 1815, but that may 
be my misreading of Billinghurst. Also two 
children of George Anerett, 1821-2. The 
nearest name in Mr. ApaAmMs’s list would be 
Bennett. 


A. H. W. FYNMoRE. 


puck FAIR (cxci. 150)—See Lewis 
Spence, ‘British Fairy Origins, pp. 
152-3, where the argument is set out that 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow is “the later 
representative of a forgotten deity.” This 
deity is one of the primitive spirits of Yege- 
tation, similar to Pan, but not necessarily 
derived direst from Pan, but rather from 
some still earlier form of worship, from 
which Pan and Puck are alike descended. 


M. H. Dopps. 


GIR ISAAC NEWTON’S LIBRARY 

(clxxxix. 194, 239; cxc. 84).—Science, 
vol. civ, 18 Oct. 1946, p. 366, refers to “ Sir 
Isaac Newton’s own copy of ‘ Principia,’ 
which he gave to Yale College Library 
shortly after its founding.” This treasure 
is still in the Sterling Library in New Haven. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 


ROPE OF SAND (clxvii. 351, 386).—The 
impossible task of making a rope of 


sand appears twice in Stith Thompson’s | 


‘Motif-Index of Folk-Literature,’ vol. iii, 
Bloomington, 1934, p. 363, under the head- 
ing H 1021.1, ‘Task: making a rope of 
sand,’ and vol. v, 1935, p. 409, under the 


heading X 961.2, * Lie: rope of chaff (sand).’ 
In a folk-tale, registered by Antti Aarne in 
his ‘ Types of the Folk-Tale,’ Helsinki 1928, 
p. 128, No. 852, a youth tells an impossible 
tale of his ascent and descent on a rope of 
chaff from the sky. In a Serbian folk-legend, 
in Veselin Cajkanovic’s collection Srpske 
narodne pripovetke (Beograd 1929, p. 307, 
No. 154), St. Sava, the Serbian national 
Saint, achieves the super-human task to 
chain the Devil with the aid of a rope he 
made himself of sand. 


O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


CLERGY TRAINED FOR WAR (exci. 

170).—In 1377, five days after the death 
of Edward III, the French captured and 
burnt Rye in Sussex and were only pre- 
vented from treating Winchelsea in the same 
manner by the action of the valiant Hamo 
of Offington, Abbot of Battle, who, by com- 
mand of the King, had put all his monks 
into armour and manned the defences of the 
town. For the King’s order see Cal. of 
Close Rolls, vol. xxxiii, p. 86. 


LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 


‘WHERE IS BOHUN,” ETC. (exci. 
170).—This was said by Sir Ranulph 
Crew, Lord Chief Justice, during the hearing 
of the Oxford Peerage Case in 1625. The 
full quotation, as given in ‘ D.N.B.’, is 
Where is Bohun, where’s Mowbray, where’s 
Mortimer? Nay, which is more and most of all, 
where is Plantagent? They are entombed in the 
urns and sepulchres of mortality. And yet let the 


name and dignity of De Vere stand so long as it 
pleaseth God. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


A “STANDARD” OF TIMBER (cxci. 
168).—Your scrupulously careful corres- 
pondent, Mr. L. R. STRACHAN, has 
strangely overlooked sense 13b of the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ article 
Standard Sb, where the first quotation is of 
the date 1858, and the next quotation, of 
1864, gives “ A ‘ Petersburgh Standard’. . . 
consists of 120 deals of 12 feet long by 11 
inches wide and 14 inch thick ” [Here is in- 
serted the editorial comment “This = 165 
, cubic feet ”], and a third quotation, of 1891, 
says “The vessel contained about 1,000 
standards. ...A standard was 165 cubic 


feet of timber.” 
C. T. ONIONS. 


Oxford. 
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The Library. 


Don Juan as a European Figure. By S. de 
Madariaga, M.A. Byron Foundation 
Lecture, University College, Nottingham. 
1946. 1s. 6d. 


Francis Bacon; a Map of Days. By W. G. 
C. Gundry. (The Bacon Society. 4s.) 


GPANIARDS have surely a native gift of 
eloquence: “lines of primitive vigour, 
for which,” as Senor de Madariaga says: 
“the Spanish language is without rival”, 
direct words, ornate words, words stripped 
bare, words in tropes and images; the 
eloquence of Calderon, of Cervantes, of the 
Ballads, of Ignatius of Loyola; of, alas, too 
many orotund politicians. With what notable 
words does not St. John of the Cross enforce 
his lesson of the necessary absence of 
speech. Perhaps because that mitchless and 
lyric master knew too well under what a 
spell of words the Spanish mind can fall. 
Thoughts framed in and of words flow 
goldenly from Senor de Madariaga’s lips. 
This must have been an absorbing lecture to 
hear. It is an absorbing, but also a disap- 
pointing one to read. For, with a talent 
like the genius of his race, Senor de 
Madariaga does not know when to stop. He 
claims, hispanically, to know too much. He 
has no sooner laid hands on a clue, opened a 
vista—and among what magnificent vistas 
he moves! —than, with a turn of the phrase 
he must contract it all into a formula, a 
combination, as if the universe were a sort 
of safe-deposit. The loftiness of his appre- 
ciation and imagination is superb; and then, 
it trips. As, for example, the singular 
absence of comprehension with which he 


speaks of Byron; and, too, eloquently chides ' 


Byron for the shocking rhymes in ‘ Don 
Juan ’; which is a missing of the point equal 
to chiding Sancho Panza for his use of 
proverbs. But it is a lecture worthy of its 
origin. For, like Byron, Senor de Madariaga 
gives us more, even where he goes wrong, 
than all your precisians in their meagreness. 
He has a Byronic generosity, either way. 
‘Francis Bacon: a Map of Days’ is a de- 
lightful little book; an admirable collection 
of photographs and detail. Here, once 


much! Bacon as Lord Chancellor and Lon- 
doner is supremely interesting; Bacon as 
Shakespeare is merely a dull anagram in a 
tedious universe of crossword puzzles. Don 
Juan’s Stone Guest is a less fearful Medusa 
than this rarified taste for “ the key.” 


The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. X, 
Sept. 1946. No. 15. Free to members, 
Non-members 3s. 


“GENEALOGICAL Research in France,’ 

the opening article, by an expert resi- 
dent in Paris, leaves us with the impression 
that we have fared better in this country as 
regards the preservation of records than has 
our often-invaded neighbour. For instance, 
“unfortunately it is rare to find parish 
registers dating back even to the seventeenth 
century.” A useful account is given of the 
principal sources of information, with brief 
explanations concerning the conditions of 
nobility and armorial bearings. Mr. H. T. 
Thwaite offers an account of the Yorkshire 
family of Thwaite of Marston, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century: he is 
certainly wise not to accept the fantastic 
pedigrees of the eccentric Plantagenet- 
Harrison. A simple account of an investiga- 
tion into the ancestry of Lewis Pocock, by 
his grandson, will remind many of us of our 
first modest excursions into family history. 
Dr. Hassall’s chart showing the family of 
“Jordan de Briset,” who founded the nun- 
nery at Clerkenwell in the twelfth century, 
brings us trembling into the presence of the 
redoubtable Horace Round, the blows of 
whose battle-axe still echo down the devious 
lanes of medieval genealogy. There is 
much other detailed information in this 
number to interest those of us who have the 
appetite for such things. 


CorRIGENDUM, 


At ante p. 191, col. 2, last line. For “ S. de V. 
P.” read V. de S. P. 
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again, if only they would not know too 
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